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INSCRIBED 
TO THE MOST NOBLE AND HONOURABLE 

FORMING THE COMMITTEE OF THE ORDER FOR 

PRIVILEGES. 



TO WHOSE EXERTIONS SINCE MAY MDCCCXXXV 

IT IS MAINLY OWING THAT 

THE BARONETAGE HAS BEEN REPLACED 

ov 

THE ORIGINAL EXCELLENCE 

or 

ITS CHARTEREP / FOUNDATION, 

AND 

A RENEWED DESIRE CREATED 

THAT or THE 

HERALDIC INCIDENTS AND CHIVALROUS DISTINCTIONS 

or 

THE NOBILITY HIGHER AND LESSER 

IT MAY BE SAID 
INTAMINATIS FULGENT HONORIBUS. 




ARMS 

OF A BRITISH BAEONET 



THE COMMITTEE OF THE ORDER FOR PRIVILEGES. 



PREFACE. 



The recent appearance in the City of a little 
work entitled " Who's Who ?" has suggested 
the publication of this brochure to show in 
matters of dignity and precedence, " What's 
What/' Upon questions of civil and political 
nobility, courtesy styles, heraldic incidents, &;c., 
there still prevails in Society great and general 
misapprehension. The author flatters himself 
that these few pages will be found to contain 
multum in parvo upon the points referred to. 
And the brochure will serve the purpose in- 
tended if it shall enable such future Prince 
Puckler Muskaus as may come to England and 
publish a book of gossip to pay their travelling 
expenses, to understand that they do not confer 
an honour upon ^^ a House of lorn rank " when 
they happen to dine at a Baronet's table ; that it 



is not only great ignorance^ but great imperti- 
nence^ to fancy that in England ** only the Peers' 
Families are accounted noble ;" and that 
the observation, '* the ranks from Baronet 
downwards belong only to the Gentry, a word 
which on the Continent may be best translated 
by Honoratiores/' is as absurd as it would be 
to suppose that the mediatised Princes of 
Bonaparte manufacture, and the new-baked 
Counts and Barons of the petty German dy- 
nasties, stand upon a level with the Haute 
Noblesse of the British Monarchy. 
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BUT BY DEGREE STAND IN AUTHENTIC PLACE. 



»» 



SERIES ORDINUM. 



In the united monarchies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as in all the other royal and imperial 
states' in Eorope^the Families constituting the 
Abistocbact are divided into two classes, namely, 
the Nobiles Migores, and the Nobiles Minores. 
The Nobiles Majores, or High Nobility, com- 
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prise the following six Orders or Degrees of Dignity 
Hereditary, viz. : — 

Prindpes, 

I. DUKES. 

IL MARQUESSEa 

. UI. EAELS. 

Domini, 
IV. VISCOUNTS. 
V. LORD-BAEONS. 
VL BARONETS. 

The Nobiles Minores, i, e, the Lesser Nobility or 
Gentry, consist of the following ranks : — 

Armigeri, 
L ESQUIRES BY BLOOD. 
IL ESQUIRES BY PRESCRIPTION. 
IIL ESQUIRES BY PATENT. 

Nobiles. 

IV. GENTLEMEN BY BLOOD. 

V. GENTLEMEN BY PATENT. 

VL GENTLEMEN BY COURT ARMOUR. 

** Thoagh all these/' says that eminent writer on 
Precedency, Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland (who died in 1691, and of whom it is 
recorded on his tomb, that ^^he was the glory of his 
country, the champion of religion, the patron of 
justice, a strenuous assertor of the Royal preroga- 
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tive, and a shining ornament to the Faculty of 
Advocates, hoth for his perfect knowledge of the 
law and his eloquent pleadings "), *' be not peers 
of Parliament, yet they are all peers to one another ; 
and thus a gentleman may be offered to a duke's 
daughter whose yrard and marriage falls to the 
Eling, as has often been decided, nor can the match 
be refused upon the account of inequality ; and it 
hath been found that though noblemen • must be 
judged by their peers, yet landed gentlemen may 
pass upon their assize; and a nobleman is obliged 
to accept a challenge from a gentleman as his peer 
where duels are lawful." 

In England ^nobleman' is a term commonly 
applied to a person having the hereditary rank and 
dignity of a peer of the realm, and in this technical 
sense it is contradistinguished to the term ^ gentle- 
man/ " Yet the two titles of Nobility and 
Gentby," says Blome, ^^ are of equal esteem in the 
use of heraldry, though custom hath divided them, 
and applied the first to Gentry of the highest 
degree, and the latter to Nobles of the lowest 
rank." The King is the first gentleman in the state, 
not the first nobleman. ** If I cannot reign as a 
king, I can die as a gentleman," is a memorable 
observation of Charles the First. 
. The eldest sons of dukes, marquesses, and earls 
are by law Esquires, and as such are gentlemen, not 
noblemen. Yet their courtesy titles are those of 
marquess, earl, and viscount. Irish peers in like 
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manner are Englisli eaqnires, and as sucli are eligible 
to be cbosen members of the House of Commons. 
All these are commoners, though enjoying titular 
honours, and such styles as ^' Most Noble," '' Right 
Honourable," &c. It is these anomalies in dignity, 
civil and political, which lead foreigners so much to 
misapprehend the lawful position of our gentry or 
lesser nobility, and to set them down as little dif> 
fering from their Honoratiores and Roture. 

The three terms, Nobility, Aristocracy, and 
Gentry, are all equivalent terms in heraldry, as 
heraldry is understood throughout the Christian 
Monarchies of Europe. And though our families of 
quality differ in gradation of i^nk, as they do in 
titles and privileges incident thereunto, neverthe- 
less such a remark as— ^* the lords are peers in 
respect of their nobility, and the commons are in 
law peers in respect of their want of nobility,"* is a 
very vulgar error. The former are peers in respect 
of their political nobility, or right to hereditary 
seat in Parliament, and the latter are peers in 
respect of their want of political nobility. But the 
lowest order of our gentry are *' nobiles,*' as much 
as the highest order of our nobility are "principes" 
In the '^NoBiLioRUM Familiarum Sylloge ex 
Camdeno et Aliis," published by the learned Sir 
Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen Eliza- 



BUckstone. 
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beth, in his little book on the Constitution of Eng- 
landy mention is made of various then Esquirage 
families as follows : — 

Burdett — Antiqua et nobilis Familia in Com. 
Leicest. 

Chetwode — FamiUa nobilis in Com. Bedf. 

Parry — Nobilissima Familia. 

Pointz — Familia nobilis in Glocestria, e qua non- 
nnlli magno splendore et equestri dignitate 
Bupersunt. 

Popham — Nobilissima familia et eqnestris. 

These examples, taken from the learned Camden, 
Clarencieux King of Arms, might be multiplied ad 
ififinituTHy but they will suffice to give point to the 
following extract from a little work published in 
1842, entitled *' British and Continental Titles 
OF Honour," and which, let it be observed, refers to 
a system of speaking of our Baronets which exposes 
every Englishman on the Continent to the risk of 
being told that La Noblesse ^nglaise n'est qu'une 
canaille. '* Whenever we speak in our public 
prints of a member of the Lesser Nobility of other 
oountries who may happen to have business to 
transact at Bow street, we announce it thus :-* 
*0n Monday last, the Honourable M. de Smu- 
tenoff, a Russian Nobleman, was brought up to this 
office on the charge of stealing a silver spoon,' &o. 
Whereas, if we speak of a British Baronet, whom 
we wish to compliment after an able discharge of 
his duty as chairman of a great county meeting, 
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we say, 'We have not now to leam that Sir 

F— B has long stood at the head of the 

unennobled aristocracy of England.' " 

Unennobled aristocracy ! Why, the phrase is as 
absurd as would be that of ennobled plebeianism. 
Yet the extract is taken from that great public 
instructor the Times newspaper. Again, the late 
Sir James Lawrence, who might be supposed to 
know better, in his work on the '^ Nobility of the 
British Gbntry," remarks — ** The creation of 
Baronets has turned topsy-turyy the whole system 
of our Nobility, and rendered complicated at home, 
and unintelligible abroad, our order of Precedence, 
before so simple, and first widened the chasm be- 
tween the high and lesser Nobility of the Realm." 
But such conclusions are totally unwarranted by 
the premises in the case. The Baronetage, instead of 
widening the chasm between the high and lesser 
nobiUty, has in fact made it narrower ; whilst 
the creation of Baronets in 1611 no more turned 
topsy-turvy the whole system of our Nobility, than 
did the creation of these also, comparatively speak- 
ing, modem titles. Viscounts in 1440, or Marquesses 
in 1S86. 

The institution of the Order and Dignity of 
Baronet by King James I. added a sixth and last 
degree (devoid of parliamentary privilege) to the 
Hereditary Orders of the Realm ; a circum- 
stance that ought neither to complicate nor render 
onintelligible our table of Precedence. The patents 
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of the Royal Founder, indeed, provide and declare 
that ^'the title, style, dignity, and degree of Ba- 
ronet shall be, and shall be reputed and taken to 
be, a title, style, dignity, and degree of Dignity 
Hereditary meane in place betwixt the degree of 
a Baron, being a Lord of Parliament, and the de- 
gree of a Knight/' In other words, it gives 
Baronets rank and status between Lords, Earls, 
and others, being Peefs of Parliament, and Knights, 
whether Knights Bannerets, Knights of the Garter, 
Knights of the Thistle, St Patrick, the Bath, or any 
other order. But further, the King promises and 
grants '^ that neither his Majesty, nor his heirs or 
successors, shall or will at any time hereafter erect, 
ordain, constitute, or create any other degree, « 
order, name, title, style, dignity or state, nor will 
give place, precedency, or pre-eminence to any per- 
son or persons whatsoever under or beneath the 
degree, dignity or state of Lords of Parliament 
of the Realm, which shall or may be, or be taken, 
used, or accounted to be higher before or equall to 
the degree, dignity, or place of the Baronets, or 
any of them." Whilst the Baronets, therefore, in 
virtue of this Royal covenant and provision, may 
challenge precedency above every person of title in 
the kingdom, no matter what his peerage title may 
be, who is not actuaUy a Lord of Parliament^ the 
letters patent of the 14th Jac. I. further grant 
and appoint for the King, his heirs and successors, 
that Baronets, as regards place, precedency, privi- 
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lege, or other matter touching or concerning their 
family honour, shall be ordered as adjudged by and 
according to such usual rules, custom, and laws for 
place, precedency, privilege, or other matters con- 
cerning them, as are the other degrees of Dignity 
Hereditary, namely. Lords, Viscounts, Earls. Mar- 
quesses, and Dukes. 

But whilst the creation of Baronet has turned 
nothing topsy-turvy in the "sense referred to by 
Sir James Lawrence, yet the practice which is in 
vogue of defining what a Baronet is from the ety- 
mology of the word Baran-et, instead of from the 
charters of the Royal Founder, gives rise to constant 
misapprehension. Baron-et is the diminitive of 
Baron ; ergo, a Baronet of England is the inferior 
of Baron Paganini the violin-player, or Baron 
Stulz the tailor, or Baron Rothschild, or de 
Rothschild as he now writes himself, the Jew mil- 
lionnaire. This however is a misapprehension. 
The Baron of Renfrew in Scotland is a dynasty 
Baron of Scotland, and a title almost as old as 
the hills. So is tho Baron of Foulis in Scotland, 
of the consecutive heads of which house, throughout 
many centuries, the epitaph has been, ^' Hie jacet 
Prineeps sum gentis,*' So is the Baron of Colstoun, 
whose ancestor was one of the few great witnesses 
to the "Inquisitio Davidis," in 1116, the oldest 
Scottish instrument extant. Of these three Barons 
the superior 'title of one is that of High Steward of 
Scotland and Prince of Wales; the superior title 
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of the other two is that of Baronet* Sach being the 
caBOy Baronet is not Buro Minor, but Baro Major, 
in the same way that Marquis is not MarcMo, the 
Keeper of a Border, but an honour of princely dig. 
nity ; in the same way too that Viscount is not 
f^iee- Comes, the Sheriff of a County, but a name imr 
plying a lordly degree. Baronet, whatever may be 
its etymology, is now simply a word that imports the 
sixth degree of Hereditary Dignity or .High Nobi- 
lity in the British Monarchy. And this definition 
it concerns not the Baronets alone to vindicate and 
maintain, but it concerns all those ranks and classes 
to do so whose precedency not only is contingent on 
that enjoyed by the Baronets, but whose conside- 
ration in society rises and falls as a Baronet's rank 
is appreciated or depreciated. Barons on the Con- 
tinent, of the bull or parchment kind, are as 
plentiful as cockchafers. Whilst, as it is well 
known, the issue male and female of such are 
Barons and Baronesses, as weU as their de- 
scendants following them for ever. But the 
Baronets of the I7th century are the free Barons 
of the intervening centuries from the Norman Con- 
quest downwards, and are not to be confounded 
with the depreciated and despised lower nobility of 
Continental Europe. There are not sixty-four 
men in the Peerage of England who, ranked ac- 
cording to the date of their creation, would walk 
before the Junior Baronet of England, whose cre- 
ation bears date in 170^. The Fteuder Baronet, 
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were the six hereditary ranks to walk at the next 
Coronation in their order of seniority^ would walk 
thirtieth only in place from the person of the 
Sovereign. Finally, as regards Bare in England, 
Camden says,* the old lawyers held that Baron was 
no dignity ; and certainly we find that the first per- 
son created by patent a Peer of the Realm was not 
created a Baron merely, bat a Lord likewise. This 
was Sir John de Beauchamp, who, in 1887, was 
made Lord de Beauchamp and Baron of Kider- 
minster, the former being his peerage title of 
honour. Again, we know from Selden, that the 
ancient French Barons affected rather to be styled 
by the title of Sire than Baron ; as Le Sire de 
Montmorencie, Le Sire de Beavieu, and the like ; 
whilst the Le Bruns, Barons of Couci, a daughter 
of which house was wife of Alexander II. of Scot- 
land, carried to that purpose this rhythm as their 

device : 

** Je ne suis Boy, ne Prince aussd ; 
Je suis Le Sire de CoucL" 

Again, in Scotland, whilst so recent as 1589 — 
twenty-two years only before the erection of the 
Baronetage— instances occur of the ** title, honor, 
and state " of a free or dynasty Baron being con- 
ferred by charter, that namely of Bare de Culross 
(which Baron twenty years afterwards, t. e, in 
1609, was raised to peerage dignity by the title of 
Lord of Culross), it is distinctly provided and 
ordained that Btoonets shall have rank, place, and 
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state before such Barons. The word Baron, there- 
fore, oaght never to be used in our Peerages, 
Dictionaries, or works treating of Dignity, except 
for the purpose of illustrating the remark that it is 
a dignity inferior to Baronet, and wholly different 
from that of a Lord, or Lord-Baron, when the 
word implies a Peer of the Realm. 

By the Curialitas AnglicB^ the eldest son of each 
created degree of Dignity Hereditary, or High 
Nobility, is as of the rank next to that enjoyed by 
their fathers. Hence the eldest sons of Baronets, 
Lords, Viscounts, Earls, Marquesses, and Dukes 
are, jure natalis, respectively Knights, Baronets, 
Lords, Viscounts, Earls, and Marquesses. But 
notwithstanding the rule in heraldry that " Nobi- 
litas nativa est potior quam dativa," only three 
classes out of the six, viz. the eldest sons of the 
princely nobility. Earls, Marquesses, and Dukes, 
use and take titles. Their rank and precedency, 
however, is the same, whether with or without title, 
it being a flower of the fathers' nobility that their 
sons and daughters respectively shall enjoy state 
and place correspondent to their family quality, or, 
in other words, to the hereditary distinction which 
they enjoy. The eldest sons of Peers are Esquires 
by law, and such of them as have titles are Mar- 
quesses, Earls, &c., *^ commonly so called." The 
eldest sons of Baronets, however, on coming of age, 
are entitled by patent to demand and receive from 
the reigning Sovereign inauguration as Knights. 

B 
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Hence such Baronets' eldest sons as avail themselves 
of this high privilege stand in a position even 
superior to that of the eldest sons of Peers ; for 
whereas a writ against the Duke of Norfolk's eldest 
son as Henry Granville Howard, Esquire, would not 
abate on the plea of misnomer, the case would be 
different were any Baronet's eldest son, after being 
knighted, to be sued by any other appellation than 
his title as Sir A B , Knight. 

The dignity of Knighthood being a temporary and 
personal honour (except in the families forming the 
Baronetage, in which degree it is hereditary under 
certain limitations), it does not form, like Peerage 
Nobility, Baronetage Nobility, and Esquirage No- 
bility, a separate or distinctive estate of honour. 
Knighthood is conferred at the pleasure of the Sove- 
reign upon such of the subject as merit special 
marks of the Royal favour, and without reference 
to what may be the family rank or position of the 
individual so distinguished. Knighthood adds lustre 
and consideration to hereditary title, however ex- 
alted ; and when bestowed upon a person inferior 
in rank to that of Baronet, it gives him for life pre- 
cedence above all Gentlemen and Esquires under 
and beneath a Baronet's eldest son when inaugu- 
rated a Knight. 

The Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland con- 
sists of the following five classes : — 

I. The Peers of England, whose titles were cre- 
ated antecedent to the Union with Scotland, in 1707. 
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II. The Peers of Scotland, whose titles were 
created antecedent to the Union with England, in 
1707. 

III. The Peers of Great Britain, all of whom 
were created between the Union in 1707 and 1801. 

IV. The Peers of Ireland, whether created ante- 
cedent to the Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
landy in 1801, or subsequently under the limitations 
of the said Act of Union. 

y. The Peers of the United Kingdom whose 
titles have all been created since the year 1801. 

At the accession of James I. to the English 
throne, the Peers of England were only 59 in 
number. The general statistics of the Peerage 
now show that there are about 64 English titles, 
83 Scottish, 115 British, 201 Irish, 198 United 
Kingdom— in all, about 661. These are all regu- 
lated in matters of precedency, place, heraldic 
ornaments, incidents of dignity, or whatever may 
be called Tessera NobilitatiSf by rules or customs 
which distinguish the several gradations of peerage 
rank one from another, yet give to each its due 
pre-eminence and distinction as a constituent degree 
of High Nobility or Hereditary Dignity ; the 
principle which regulates all the concomitants of 
family honour, as recorded in our books of law, and 
universally received, being as follows : — " Though 
the Nobility of England in titles, and by certain 
ceremonies, may be distinguished, yet a Baron is 
in equipage as unto nobility, and privileges incident 
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to their dignities, with Dukes, Marquesses, and 
Earls."* 

* Although the Peerage enrols about 660 titles,! 
the House of Lords, or legislative portion of the 
Peerage, consists of only 377 members, haying each 
hereditary seat and voice as a Peer of the Realm. 
This body consists exclusively of all the Peers of 
England, of Great Britain, and of the United 
Kingdom. In addition to this number, the House 
of Lords numbers 16 Scottish representative Peers, 
26 Irish representative Peers, and 30 spiritual Peers. 
It is an error to suppose that the dignity of 
the Peerage necessarily carries with it parlia- 
mentary privilege. An alien created a Duke, Mar* 
quess, or Earl, would enjoy all the civil distinctions 
of peerage rank without its political status, the 
statute of the 12th William III, c. 2, excluding 
foreigners from seats in either House of Parliament. 
Since the Union between England and Scotland, in 
1707, no person can be created a Peer of Scotland ; 
but Irish Peers created since the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1801, have not only 
no parliamentary privilege, but may be sued in our 
courts of law without the ascription of their name of 
dignity. Thus if a writ was taken out in any of the 
Queen's courts against an Irish Peer, — ^for instance, 

♦ Vide Judge Dodderidge's « Laws of Nobility," &c 
f The actual number of Peers is much less than the num- 
ber of titles, many Peers enjoying two, and some three peer- 
ages. — 40 Scottish and 76 Irish Peers are also British Peers. 
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against Viscount Palmerston (as such only) in 
which he should he designated as Henry John 
Temple, Esquire, — ^that would be sufficient without 
adding ' Right Honourable/ or calling him Viscount 
Palmerston, of the kingdom of Ireland, for want of 
which a writ would not abate. Further, Irish 
Peers are eligible to be elected members of the 
House of Commons, where they sit, of course, not 
as Peers, but as Commoners. 

With these observations to instruct the remark 
that High Nobility is a thing quite distinct from 
Peerage Nobility in its political or technical sense, 
the following are the degrees of High Nobility now 
subsisting by law in the British Monarchy : — 

1. Duke {Dux) : — A title of princely dignity, first 
introduced by King Edward III, in lSS7y who 
in that year created his eldest son, Edward the 
Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall. There are 29 
Dukes ; namely, 21 English, 7 Scottish, and 1 
Irish. The wives of Dukes are Duchesses ; their 
eldest sons are. Jure natalis, Marquesses, and their 
younger sons Lords. The honorary style of Dukes 
and Duchesses is " Your Grace." 

2. Marquess {Marchio) :— A title of princely 
dignity, first conferred by King Richard III, 
in 1886. There are 37 Marquesses ; namely, 
20 English, 4 Scottish, and Id Irish. The wives 
of Marquesses are Marchionesses ; their eldest 
sons are Earls, Jure natalis, and their younger 
sons Lords. The proper honorary style of Mar- 
quesses and Marchionesses is " Most Hononrable." 
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III. Earl (Corner) : — A title also of princely dig- 
nit j. It existed in England before the Norman Con- 
quest; although the date of the creation of the premier 
existing Earl is 1442. There are 241 Earls; namely, 
119 English, 46 Scottish, and 76 Irish. The wives 
of Earls are Countesses; their eldest sons, jure 
natalis, are Viscounts ; their younger sons have no 
title, but the courtesy style of " The Honourable '* 
is prefixed to their Christian names. Earls and 
Countesses are addressed as " Right Honourable." 

These three chief ranks of the High Nobility are 
each entitled to have ascribed to them such styles 
as that of '^ Most Noble and Puissant Prince ;'' 
** Most High, Potent, and Noble Prince ;" &c. &c. 

IV. Viscount (Vice-Comes) : — A title of lordly 
dignity, first used as a distinctive name of peerage 
honour in the Toign of King Henry VI, who 
created John Lord Beaumont, by letters patent, 
dated the 12th of February, 1440, Viscount 
Beaumont. There are 71 Viscounts : namely, 21 
English, 6 Scottish, and 44 Irish. The wives of 
Viscounts are Viscountesses ; their eldest sons are, 
jure natalis, Lord-Barons, but (except in Scotland, 
where they are called Masters of their Family 
Barony) they do not take the title ; they have, in 
common with their younger brothers, the courtesy 
style of "The Honourable." Viscounts and Vis- 
countesses are addressed as '* Right Honourable." 

V. Lord, or Lord-Baron (Baro Major, or Baro 
Regnt) : — A title of lordly dignity, subsisting under 
our oonatittttion, 1st, by tenure, previous to the 
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reign of King John, when all the tenants of the 
Crown tfi capite were feudal lords of manors or 
barons; 2nd, by writ or summons, dating from the 
49th year of King Henry III. (1264) ; and 3rd, by 
letters patent, commencing the 10th of October, 
1387. There are 294 Lord-Barons— that is to say, 
Barons who are Peers ; namely, 200 English, 23 
Scottish, and 71 Irish : their wives are Baronesses ; 
their eldest sons are, ^ure natalisy Baronets, but 
they take no title, except in Scotland, where 
they are called " The Master " of the Barony be- 
longing to their family. The honorary style of 
*' The Honourable " is ascribed to all the sons of 
Lord-Barons. This is the last degree of Peerage 
Nobility. In common with Viscounts and Earls, 
the usual courtesy style of Lord-Barons and Baro- 
nesses is ^^ Right Honourable." 

VI. Baronet (Baronettus) :^This title existed 
during the feudal ages in all the principal Euro- 
pean kingdoms, and in most of them it had an 
hereditary or descendible character. In the 14th, 
15th, and earlier centuries. Baronet was synony- 
mous in France with Seigneur a Banni^re ; in 
England, with Banneret, when those of that degree 
had seat in Parliament, with rank and place next 
to Earls, as in the 5th Ric. II, stat. 2, cap. 4, where 
<< every Duke, Earl, Baronet," &c., is commanded by 
special summons to appear in Parliament according 
to ancient use, on pain of amercement; and in 
Scotland, with Banrent and Baronnrent, when all 
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made Peers were first created Knights, then Barons, 
then Baronnrents, and, fourth, Lords. King James I, 
in the year 1611, first conferred this dignity by 
patent; and subsequently it was introduced into 
Ireland in 1619, and into Scotland in 1625. 

The Baronetage enrols nearly 1,200 members, 
and is composed of the following classes or crea- 
tions, viz. : — 

I. The Baronets of England, created from 1611 to 

1707, about 200 in number. 

II. The Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, 
created from 1625 to 1707, about 160 in 
number. 

III. The Baronets of Ireland, created from 1619 
to 1801, about 113 in number. 

lY. The Baronets of Great Britain, created from 
1707 to 1801, about 205 in number. 

V. The Baronets of the United Kingdom, created 
from 1801 to the present day, nearly 500 in 
number. 

Of these upwards of 150 enjoy Peerage dignities, 
having either been created Peers, or succeeded to 
Peerage dignities subsequent to their enjoyment of 
Baronetage honours. 

In matters of place, precedence, and heraldic 
distinction. Baronets are reguluted by the same 
rules, customs, and laws as are the other degrees of 
Hereditary Dignity ; but in consequence of the Ba- 
ronetage having been ampliated by Royal grant one 
year after its erection, with Knighthood under pro- 
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visions rendering the same an honour descendible 
for ever in the families of the Order, Baronets also 
enjoy all the privileges and pre-eminences of chi- 
valrous or equestrian nobility. The wives of 
Baronets are Baronetesses ; their eldest sons, jure 
natalisy are Knights, but they have further the right 
by patent to demand and receive from the Sovereign 
inauguration as Knights on coming of age. The 
courtesy style of Baronet and Baronetess is *^ The 
Honourable." 

The wives of Peers and Baronets — Peeresses and 
Baronetesses — ^not only enjoy their place and prece- 
dency during their husbands' lives, but likewise 
(vide Let. Pat, 14 Jac, 1.) after the decease of 
their husbands. The Peeresses of each rank par- 
ticipate in the use of such honorary styles and 
incidents of dignity as their husbands enjoy. Ba- 
ronetesses also are entitled to be addressed as " The 
Honourable," and to wear the chivalrous and heral- 
dic distinctions which are incident to Baronetage 
Nobility. 

The daughters of Peers and Baronets enjoy re- 
spectively the rank of their eldest brothers ; nor do 
they lose this rank should they marry a person of 
inferior quality, it being character indelibilis. They 
have precedency above the grand-daughters of 
Peers. 

By the 23rd article of the Treaty of Union 
between England and Scotland, « all Peers of 
Scotland shall be Peers of Great Britain, and have 
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rank next after the Peers of the like degree in Eng- 
land at the time of the Union." The Act of Union 
with Ireland likewise provides that '* the Lords of 
Parliament on the part of Ireland shall have 
the same privileges as the Lords on the part of 
Great Britain, with rank next after the Peers of 
the like rank in Great Britain at the time of the 
Union ; and all Peerages of Great Britain and 
Ireland shall in aU other respects enjoy the same 
privileges, except those depending upon sitting in 
the House of Lords." These rules likewise apply to 
the Baronets of the several kingdoms and creations. 
Thus all Baronets of Scotland and Baronets of 
Ireland are by the Act of Union Baronets of Great 
Britain, with place amongst each other according 
to the dates of their respective creations. 

The Baronets of Scotland and Nova Sootia are 
entitled by their charters to have a grant of 1G,000 
acres of land each in the Royal Province of New 
Scotland (which comprehends all British North 
America lying south of the St Lawrence), the same 
to be held of the Crown of Scotland as free baronies 
and regalities. The Scottish Baronetage forms the 
Hereditary Peerage of New Scotland, each having 
personal seat and voice in all the Legislative As- 
semblies of the Province. 

The six degrees of High Nobility have each 
certain heraldic incidents, or tessercs nobilitatis 
befitting their degree. These are coronets, sup- 
porters, robes, &c. To each of these ranks the 
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epithet ^^ Most Noble" may rightfully be applied, 
that style in the superlatiye degree being of less 
heraldic consideration than is that of ^^ The 
Honourable'' 

The six degrees of High Nobility have each the 
privilege of displaying their Arms on a Banner 
from the battlements of their mansions. The 
Banners of Peers are five yards in length; the 
Banners of Baronets are four yards and a half in 
length. 

Having noticed the position of the Sons of Peers 
and Baronets whilst treating of the Hereditary 
Dignities, we now proceed to make a few remarks 
upon the Gentry or Lesser Nobility. 

I. Esquires bt Tenubb, &c. — These are such 
tenants of the Crown in capite^ and others, as do 
not enjoy Baronetage or Peerage titles. Many of 
these are Lords of Manors, Chiefs of Clans, free or 
dynasty Barons, &c. This front rank of the Lesser 
Nobility, forming the ancient Landbd Gentry, 
may justly be held as of Equestrian Quality, many 
being the representatives of Families styled iVb^t* 
liisimi by heraldic and genealogical writers. 

IL Esquires bt Patbnt, Ofpice, &c., are per- 
sons not previously of Esquirage rank, who have 
risen to be so from eminent employment in Church 
or State. Some of these dignitaries enjoy a tempo- 
rary precedency very high ; such, for instance as 
that of Archbishop, which is before that of Duke. 
III. Gentlemen bt Blood are the younger Sons 
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of Knights, the younger Sons of the Grandsons of 
Peers, the younger Sons of Baronets' younger Sons, 
the younger Sons of Esquires. All these, however^ 
commonly use and take the title of Esquire. 

IV. Gentleman by Patent. — Of this rank are 
very many persons of ancient lineage, now calling 
themselves Esquires, whose ancestors in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries received the title of 
Nobilis, or Gentleman, by letters patent; the 
operative words in these instruments being — *' No- 
bilitamus, et ipsos Nobiles facimus et creamus." 

V. Gentlemen by Coat Armour are the lowest 
class of our Lesser Nobility, being such as, from 
holding the King's commission, or some office, pro- 
fession, or station in the State, are entitled virtute 
ejusdem to obtain a grant of arms from the College 
of Heralds. 

All ranks of the Lesser Nobility are entitled to 
carry their Arms with such heraldic ornaments as a 
mantle and helmet befitting their degree. Some of 
the more eminent heads of Esquirage Families carry 
Supporters by prescriptive right. The fashion 
which of late has become so prevalent amongst the 
ranks of the titular Noblesse of the Continent, or 
Lesser Nobility, of assuming coronets, has not yet 
extended itself to this country ; although our 
ancient Equestrian ranks wore chaplets of honour 
and circles of gold, which in the past were equiva- 
lent to coronets now. 

The honorary style of " WorahipfuV and ^^ Right 
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Worshipful" witli other similar epithets of respect, 
were given formerly to Knights, Esquires, and 
Gentlemen. The fashion by Esquires of wearing 
the Silver Collar of SS, and other badges of dis- 
tinction, was common in former reigns. 

To enable the reader more clearly to understand 
the relative worth of British and Continental 
Titles of Honour, the following comparative view 
is added : — 

HIGH NOBILITY. 



British Principes* \ 




L 


Continen.taL 


1. Dukes 




Dukes, 


2. Marquesses 




2. 


Marquesses, and 


3. Earls 




3. 


Counts as are of Prinae • 
]y rank, and have 
hereditary seat and 
voice in their National 
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Diets 
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4. Viscounts 
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4. 


Counts, and 


5. Lord-Barons 




5. 


Dynasty Barons, who 
have a seat and 
voice in their National 
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Diets without Prince- 
ly rank 


6. Baronets 
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6. 


No corresponding 
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LESSER NOBILITY. 



7. Esquires by Blood, be-\ 

ingtitular Marquesses, 
Earls, and other Sons 
ofthe High Nobility 

8. Esquires by Prescrip- 

tion^ such as Lords of 
Manors, Free Barons, 
Chiefs of Clans, &c. 

9. Esquires by Office, &c 






d 
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/7. Marquesses, Graves, 
Counts, &c., as are 
eldest sons of Haute 
Noblesse 

8. Titular Counts, Graves, 
&c., as are not Peers 
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/ 
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10. Gentlemen by Blood \ 

11. Gentlemen by Patent 

12. Gentlemen by Office, 
Profession, &c. / ** \ 
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d 

00 



09 
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9. Barons, &c., as are 
without seat and voice 
in their National 
Diets 
/ 10. Younger sons of the 
titular Noblesse 

11. Noblesse, and 

12. Others, however 
named, as are not 
heads of families, but 
who use and bear 
titular styles by as- 
sumption 



\ 



P.S. In his work « On the Nobility of the British 
Gentry," the late Sir James Lawrence mentions— 
'< Russia is said to contain 580,000 nobles ; Austria^ 
on a late enumeration, 239,000 nobles ; Spain, in 
1785, enrolled 479,000 nobles ; and France, at the 
Revolution, 365,000 nobles, of whom 4,120 families 
were of ancient gentility." These countries reckon 
every person noble who has any pretensions not to 
be held plebeian, and every male descendant from 
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a titled stock assumes and takes the family title. 
It is the reverse of this principle which makes titled 
rank in the British Monarchy so pre-eminent and 
distinctive. 

In 1798, when the subject of Armorial Bearings 
was before Parliament, 9,458 families in England, 
and 4,000 in Scotland, were proved entitled to bear 
arms. All these, of course, are noble in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. 

Of the front rank of our Lesser Nobility, it can 
with justice be said that they are Pr^-Nobileb, 
and have for centuries been Semper-Nobiles ; 
whilst of the whole body it is not to be forgotten 
that they are more remarkable in respect of histo- 
rical reminiscences, blood, wealth, influence, educa- 
tion, and chivalrous feeling — more regular in their 
constituent parts, and less polluted by intermixture 
of base materials — than any Corps of Nobility 
which is at the present day to be found in Europe. 



Dukes when spoken to are called " Your Grace ;** 
Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, and Lord-Barons, 
" Your Lordship;" Baronets, " Your Honour;" 
and Knights, Esquires, and Gentlemen, ^' Your 
Worship." 



EXACT TABLE OF PRECEDENCY. 



[Reprinted from a Work entitled "Notes and Additions 
concerning the Baronetage of England, interspersed with 
other Observations relative to the Gentry, &c.," published 
in 1757.] 



PRECEDENCY OF MEN. 



THE KING 

Prince of Wales 

King's Sons 

King's Brothers 

King's Uncles 

King's Grandsons 

( Brothers' 
K or 
( Sisters' 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England 

Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, 5 Eliz. 

Archbishop of York, Primate of England 

Lord High Treasurer \ Being of the degree 

Lord President of the Privy Council \ of Barons, 31 Hen. 

Lord Privy Seal j VIII. 



King's< or VSons 
J' j 
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of the King's 



Lord High Constable 

The Earl Marshal 

Lord High Admiral 

Lord Steward 

Lord Chamberlain 
Household 

Dukes 

Mabqdesses 

Dukes' Eldest Sons 

Eabls 

Marquesses' Eldest Sons 

Dukes' Younger Sons 

Viscounts 

Earls' Eldest Sons 

Marquesses' Younger Sons 

Bishop of London 

Bishop of Durham 

Bishop of Winchester 

Ail other Bishops according to their se- 
niority of consecration ; but if any 
Bishop be Principal Secretary of 
State, he shall be placed above all 
other Bishops not haying any of the 
great offices before mentioned 

Babons 

But if any of them be Principal Secre- 
tary of State, he shall be placed 
above all Barons, unless they have 
any of the above-mentioned great 
offices 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 

Viscounts' Eldest Sons 

Earls' Younger Sons 

Barons' Eldest Sons 



Above all of their de- 
gree, 81Hen.VnL 
i. e, if Duke8,above 
Dukes ; if Earls, 
above Earls 



> 31 Hen. VIIL 



) 31 Hen. VIIL 
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Rot Pat, 10 
Jac I, par. 
10, n. 8. 



Knights of the Most Noble Order of the \ 
Garter 

Privy Conncillors 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench 

Master of the Rolls 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer 

Judges, and Barons of the degree of the 
Coife, of the said Courts, according to 
their seniority 

Bannerets made under the King's own 
Royal Standard displayed in an Army 
Royal in open war, by the King him- 
self in person, who enjoy this prece- 
dency for their lives only 

Viscounts' Younger Sons 

Barons' Younger Sons 

Baronets 

Bannerets, not made by the King himself in person 

(* Here ought to come in Knights of the Most Ancient 
and Noble Order of the Thistle, and Knights of the Most 
Illustrious Order of St Patrick.) 

Knights of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 

Knights Bachelors 

Baronets' Eldest Sons (Rot Pat, 14 Jac. I, par. 2, n. 24) 

Knights of the Garter's Eldest Sons•^ 

Bannerets' Eldest Sons f Yid^ infhi for the 

Knightsof the Bath's Eldest Sons C Younger Sons 

Knights' Eldest Sons ^ 

Baronets' Younger Sons (Rot Pat, 14 Jac. I, ib.) 

Esquires of the King's creation, by the imposition of a 
CoUar of SS. (20 Ed. IV, 9 Hen. VI) 
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Esquires attending Knights of the Bath 

Esquires by Office (of whom some have higher place, as 

Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber) 

Younger Sons of Knights of the Garter 

V « ^« /'Estab. HenryVI, Edw. IV, &c. 

Younger Sons of Banne- I 

* / rv *!. u. ^ N S Vincent's Preced., 151, fo. 124, 
rets (of both kmds) j 

' \ et alibi, ib. 

Younger Sons of Knights of the Bath 7 

Younger Sons of Knights Bachelors ) 

Gentlemen entitled to bear Arms 

Gentlemen by Office, Function, or Profesmon 

Citizens, Burgesses, &c. 



PRECEDENCY OF WOMEN. 

THE QUEEN 

Princess of Wales 

Princesses and Duchesses of the Blood Royal 

Duchesses 

Wives of the Eldest Sons of Dukes of the Blood Royal 

Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal 

Marchionesses 

Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Dukes 

Countesses 

Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Marquesses 

Wives of Younger Sons of Dukes 

Viscountesses 

Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Earls 

Wives of the Younger Sons of Marquesses 

Baronesses 

Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Viscounts 

Wives of the Younger Sons of Earls 

Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Barons 
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Wives of the Tounger Sons of Viscounts 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Barons 
Baronetesses (Rot. Pat, 14 Jae. I, n. 24) 
Wives of Knights of the Garter 
Wives of Bannerets (of each kind) 

(* Here should come in Wives of Knights of the Thistle 

and St Patrick) 
Wives of Knights of the Most Honourable Order of the 

Bath 
Wives of Knights Bachelors 
Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters^ of Baronets 

(Rot. Pat., Jac. I) 
Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Knights of 

the Garter 
Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Bannerets of 

each kind (Estab. of Hen. IV, Edw. IV, and Hen. VI) 
Wives of the Eldest Sons, and Daughters, of Knights of 

the Bath 
Wives of the Eldest Sons of Knights Bachelors] 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Baronets (Rot Pat., 

14 Jac. I) 
Daughters of Knights (Estab. Ric II, Edw. IV, and 

Hen. IV) 
Wives of Esquires by Creation + 
Wives of Younger Sons of Knights of the Garter 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Bannerets of each kind 

(Estab. Ric. II, Hen. IV, Edw. IV, and Hen. VL Vm- 

cent*s Preced. ibid.) 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Knights of the Bath (ibid.) 
Wives of the Younger Sons of Knights Bachelors (ibid.) 
Wives of Gentlemen lawfully bearing Coat Armour 

+ These having right to Arms, the Eldest Heirs male 
have the Esquirehood for ever. 
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Daughters of Esquires lawfully bearing Coat Armour, 

who are Gentlemen by Birth. 
Daughters of Gentlemen lawfully bearing Coat Armour, 

who are Gentlewomen by Birth 
Wives of Esquires by Office (or m reptUoHon only), as 

Justices of the Peace, Captains, &c.|| 
Wives of Gentlemen by Office, Profession (or in reputation 

only), as Clergymen, Attornies-at-Law, &c. 
Wives of Citizens, Wives of Burgesses, &c. 



NoTB. — The Gentleman who is entitled to bear Coat 
Armour is the only one who can communicate any gentility 
to his Wife, or Children of either sex. It is also the 
general opinion of the best writers, that below the children 
of Knights the ordinary Gentry have no established places 
inter se, 

CS* This Table of Pbecedenot is given as printed in 
1757, and it is much fuller and more accurate than those 
published by Burke, Dodd, Nicolas, and other modern 
heraldic writers. It is to be observed, however, that it is 
based upon the Letters Patent of the 10 Jac. I ; whereas by 
the Letters Patent of the 14 Jac. I, Babonetage Dignity 
is placed above every description of Knighthood. 
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By the Curialitas Anglic, the Eldest Sons of 
every created degree of Dignity are as of the rank 
next to that enjoyed hy their Fathers, the Younger 
Sons heing of the rank following that. Thus — 



1. Dok^s* Eldest Sons rank as 

Daughters 
. Tounger Sons 

2. Marquesses* Eldest Sons - 

Daughters 
Tounger Sons 

3. Earis' Eldest Sons 

Daughters 
Younger Sons 

4. Viscounts' Eldest Sons 

Daughters 
Tounger Sons 

5. Barons' Eldest Sons 

Daughters 
Tounger Sons 

6. Baronets' Eldest Sons 

Daughters 
Younger Sons 



youngest Marquesses 

— Marchionesses 

— Earls 
Earls 

— Countesses 

— Viscounts 

— Viscounts 

— Viscountesses 

— Barons 

— Barons 

— Baronesses 

— Baronets 

— Baronets 

— Baronetesses 

— Bannerets 

— Bannerets 

— Ladies 

— Knights 




CHAPTER 

ON 

ARMORIAI INCIDENTS, HONORABY STILES, 

AND 

CHIVALROUS INSIGNIA. 



ARMORIAL INCIDENTS. 



In passing throagli Grafton street since this little 
brochure went to press, the writer observed, drawn 
up at the door of a mansion, a handsome carriage. 
On the panels was emblazoned a plain Coat of 
Arms, without coronet, supporters, collar, badge, 
&c. ; but embroidered on the hammer-cloth, on a 
shield argent, was a Bloody Hand, the cognizance 
of Ulster. 

The owner of this equipage was no doubt a 
British Baronet — but one who has either never 
made himself acquainted with the steps taken hj 
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his Order since 1835 for restoring the Baronetage 
to its due consideration, or else one who purposely 
declines to act on the conclusions for that purpose 
which have been arrived at. Assuming the latter 
to be the case^ this Baronet is one of those — and 
their name is legion — who revolt at the idea of 
taking anything, or using anything, for which they 
consider their patent of Baronetage nobility gives 
them no warrant. Well, then, this thin-skinned 
Baronet, who would shrink like a whipped hound 
from putting on his hammer-cloth a Coronet with 
two balls, or the Badge of Ulster as arranged and 
determined by the Committee for Privileges, will 
perhaps be a little startled when he is told that he 
has just as much authority for displaying upon 
his hammer-cloth a Bloody Nose on a silver 
field, as he has for displaying a Bloody Hand. 
Armorial incidents are, in other words, emblems of 
dignity, ensigns of rank, concomitants of honour. 
But a Bloody Hand on a white shield, whether on 
a Baronet's hammer-cloth, a Baronet's coat of 
arms, or a Baronet's anything else, is no more an 
emblem of dignity, an ensign of rank, or a con- 
comitant of honour, than would be a blue nose on 
a field sable, or a gouty toe on a cushion vert. 
What, then, has caused it to enter the head of any 
Baronet to make such a display of ignorance and 
bad taste as that which the hanging out of a Bloody 
Hand in a white clout on a hammer-cloth im- 
plies 1 It will puzzle him to find within the four 
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comers of the three patents of James I, erecting 
the Baronetage, one syllable to countenance so 
preposterous an exhibition. In these documents, 
from beginning to end, there is not one word said 
on such matters as armorial incidents. In the 
second patent, which ampliates or enlarges Baron- 
etage Dignity with the pre-eminences of Knighthood, 
this provision occurs: — ^^His Majesty doth also 
grant for him, his heirs and successors, that the 
Baronets, and their descendants, shall and may 
bear, either on a canton in their Coats of Arms, or 
on an inescutcheon at their election, the Arms of 
Ulster ; that is, in a field argent, a hand gules, or a 
Bloody Hand," But this provision, as every one 
knows who knows anything of Heraldry, is an 
augmentation of a Coat of Arms, and not a mark 
of personal or of hereditary nobility. It is that 
only in a Baronet's Shield which the pierced Lion 
is in the Coat of the Earl Marshal, and the Bloody 
Dagger in the City Arms. It denotes a circum- 
stance ; but it does not indicate either dignity, or 
precedence, or rank, or title, or state. The Lion 
is a trophy of martial prowess won at Flodden ; 
the Dagger recals the civic feat of Sir William 
Walworth when he struck down rebellion in the 
person of Wat Tyler ; and the Ulster Hand records 
the noble colonisation achievements for which the 
Baronetage was erected in 1611. But to take one, 
or all, or any of these augmentations out of the 
Coat of Arms, and to display them on hammer- 
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cloths, foot-cloths, or cloths of any description, is 
a height of stupidity of which the most parrenn 
Baronet ever created ought to be heartily 
ashamed. Besides, read the provision cited once 
again, and it will be seen that the grant of the 
Ulster Arms is not to Baronets alone, and to the 
Heirs- male succeeding to their titles, but to 
Baronets and their descendants. There is not one 
descendant of the Baronets of the 17th century, 
male or female, who has not the same right to put 
a Bloody Hand on a hammer-cloth as the Grafton- 
street Baronet before us. Is there any Howard of 
the blood of the famous Earl of Surrey, who since 
the fatal fight of Flodden has carried his Arms with- 
out the arrow-struck Lion of Scotland ? Not one. 
Upon what principle is it, then, that the younger 
sons and the daughters of Baronets eject from 
their ancestral shield the Red Hand of Ulster? 
Upon no other principle than that of ignorance. 
Ignorance debars the junior branches of the Ba- 
ronetage families from an augmentation of honour 
in the Coat Armorial to which they are entitled by 
Royal grant ; and ignorance leads the Head of the 
kouse to display that as a badge of distinction on 
a hammer-cloth, which foreign heralds deem no 
better than a mark of cadency or disgrace. 

But there is not only ignorance in this practice 
of blotting out of the Ancestral Shield one of 
its fixed armorial appurtenances — there is low- 
mindedness in the practice also. This self-same 
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Baronet, whose Bloody Hand demeans his hammer- 
cloth as much as would a bloody nose or bloody 
toe, has only to walk down to Piccadilly to wit- 
ness any day the equipage of a Jew Baron, with 
his Arms, Coronet, and Supporters in all the 
brilliancy of heraldic pomp and gilding. And 
what is this Continental Baron*s real rank and 
dignity when put into juxta-position with the law- 
ful nobility of a British Baronet ? Has he a 
patent giving him place, precedency, and pre- 
eminence above such a Baron as is the Baron of 
Renfrew! No; but a British Baronet has. Has 
he a patent giving him hereditary place^ prece- 
dency, and pre-eminence next to, and immediately 
after, the dynastic or peerage Nobility of the 
German Empire — ^to those to whom alone are to be 
attributed such epithets of respect as that which 
" Monseigneur" and " Durchlaucht" imply ? No ; 
but a British Baronet has. Has he a patent 
giving him state and place next to a Lord- Baron, 
being a Peer of Parliament, and above all Knights, 
of whatsoever name, eminence, class, or degree ? 
No ; but a British Baronet has. Has he a patent 
making him, in addition to a Baron, a Knight also ; 
and a Knight of that description, to whom was 
formerly applied the style " Nobilissimus," who 
wore the Golden Collar of SS, who had a floreal 
coronet, and all the other robes, jewels, ensigns, 
and marks whatsoever of high chivalrous honour ? 
No; but a British Baronet has. Has he, and his 
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compeers, the privilege of Borrounding the Royal 
Standard, as the hereditary knightly body-guard 
of the Sovereign, whenever and wherever that 
emblem of national glory and power is unfurled ? 
No ; but a British Baronet has. Why, those feudal 
Barons of the Continent, who in former centuries 
were of grade equivalent to the Peer-Baron or 
Lord-Baron of England, have all long since been 
changed into Princes and Sovereigns ; and the dis- 
tinction between such a Baron as is Baron de 
Rothschild, and a Lord-Baron such as is Lord De 
Rob, is as wide as is the chasm that divides 
Timothy Snooks, Elector of Middlesex, from Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover ! 

When a Jew millionnaire, a rich tobacconist, or 
wealthy breeches-maker, buys for 200 ducats the 
title of Baron, little injury on the Continent is 
done. The new-baked Baron is simply added 
to the fag-end of the European Noblesse. His 
diploma or bull only changes him from a plebeian 
into a rank little, if at all, raised above that de- 
spised and degraded body of titulaires, designated 
by one of the Deputies of the Lower Chamber in 
Hesse Cassel as *' Fursten-Knecht und Fursten- 
Bastard Aristocrate ;" and there is the end of it. 
But it is when these people — ^these Barons, Counts, 
and others— come to England, and appear in the 
ranks of our High Nobility here,— when their car- 
riages sport coronets and supporters — ^when, on 
Drawing-room occasions, their names appear in 
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our Court Circulars and newspapers with rank 
above Baronets — ^when their wives are named in the 
same category with Baronesses in their own right, 
and who, as such, are Peeresses of the Realm of 
England, — ^that harm arises, not only to our Peerage 
and Baronetage degrees, but to all the ancient 
ranks of our Lesser Nobility. Already it has been 
stated, that for 200 ducats (less than 100^) the title 
of Baron may be bought on the Continent, the sum 
paid for the title of Count being 500 ducats (less 
than 250Q. In this country Baronetcies have at 
no time been sold, except sub rosd ;* and then they 
are understood to have fetched from 12,000/. to 
16,000/. and upwards ; in other words, from 24,000 
to 32,000 ducats. These figures are adduced to 
show the arithmetical difference that exists be- 
tween the title of a British Baronet and a Conti- 
nental Baron, and to shame those of the former 

* The Baronets of the senior creations, that is to say, 
those of the 17th century, each contributed a certain sum 
to the public Treasury (sufficient to maintain thirty soldiers 
for three years), to promote the plantation of Ulster and 
Nova Scotia. But, by the Laws of Admission, no one could 
get into the Order except Knights and Esquires of chief 
quality ; and at this time the Peerage ranks in England did 
not amount to sixty members. The men created Baronets 
200 years ago were then the first rank of the Lesser Nobility 
of England — a grade equal to the first rank of the Conti- 
nental Lesser Nobility, whatever their mere title may be, 
whether Baron, Count, or Marquess. 
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rank, who will content themselves to hang out a 
Bloody Hand on a hammer-cloth as their ensign of 
nohility, while the latter, as a matter of coarse, 
assume and display a Coronet and Supporters ! 

The rationale, or principle, by which the armo- 
rial incidents of our Baronets is ruled is a very 
simple, a very intelligible one. It is laid down, in 
general terms, by the Royal Founder of the Baron- 
etage, King James I, in the conclusion of his third 
and last patent(that of 1G16), erecting the Baron- 
etage. His Majesty therein and for ever provides 
for himself, his heirs, and his successors, that all 
questions touching the place, precedency, privilege, 
or other matters concerning the Baronets, shall be 
determined by and according to such usual rules, 
custom, and laws for place, precedency, privilege, 
or other matters concerning them, as other degrees 
of Dignity Hereditary are ordered and adjudged. 
The other Hereditary degrees are five in number^— 
Lord-Barons, Viscounts, Earls, Marquesses, and 
Dukes ; and as they each take, use, enjoy, or have 
coronets, robes, and supporters, so also the Baronets 
may each enjoy, take, use, and have coronets, 
robes, and supporters. Whilst this Royal war- 
rant subsists under the Great Seal of England, 
it binds the reigning Sovereign to this provision ; 
and the parties in the realm alone who have the 
right to carry this provision into effect are the 
Baronets. This is a position which cannot be gain- 
said by. any fair or legitimate course of argument ; 
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and pity it is that Baronets should be found who 
are willing and ready to degrade their Order and 
the ranks of the Gentry or Lesser Nobility by 
filching from their Coat Armorial a Hand gules, 
and hanging it on a hammer-cloth, whilst their 
livers are so white that they shrink from acting in 
accordance with that which is the plain, positive, 
binding, and Royal law for the regulation of their 
incidents armorial, laid down by the Sovereign 
Founder of their Family Honours. 

Whilst, as before observed, the Patents erecting 
the Baronetage do not specify by name one single 
armorial incident, yet, during the course of the 
237 years that have run since the Order commenced, 
some Baronets have carried one exterior ornament 
(a Helmet) ; others, two exterior ornaments (a Hel- 
met and Supporters) ; others, three exterior orna- 
ments (a Helmet, Supporters, and Badge) ; and 
others more. It is time then that the Royal rule 
cited, and already acted upon by many distinguished 
members of the Order, should regulate the Armories 
of all. This is not a question of importance to 
the Baronets alone, but to the ranks both above 
and below them in the scale of precedence. And 
why? For this reason, amongst a multitude of 
others that might be urged, — because every one at 
all connected with the Aristocracy of England is 
more or less interested in a Baronet's due and law- 
ful position being appreciated and understood. 
The Peerage ranks should have no objection ; for 
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when the Baronets stand clearly in the puhlic eye 
upon the lower spoke of the wheel of High Nohility, 
the five upper ranks are still above them, and will 
receive increased distinction from the circumstance. 
The lion has no reason to be proud of being supe- 
rior to the lynx ; it is his superiority to other more 
important animals which gives him a title to 
pre-eminence. 

Again, to the several branches of the Gentry the 
enjoyment by the Baronet of his just chartered 
distinctions ought not to be otherwise than wel- 
come ; for in proportion as his dignity is made con- 
spicuous, their consequence will be augmented. 
He that stood next in rank to Louis XVIII. at his 
restoration was a greater man than any one thought 
him to be at a time when that monarch's dignity 
was obscured by misfortune. When, then, it is 
considered that all over the Continent ranks of the 
nobility much inferior to that of Baronet assume 
Coronets and Supporters without any obstacle, 
what more need be urged on this point f ''I 
have known persons," says the writer on British 
and Continental Titles of Honour, '' connected with 
the Hanoverian Government, wear Coronets, who 
have been of the very lowest grade of Nobility. 
Indeed, they are now used abroad as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a man who is not a plebeian ; 
so much so, that if the younger son of a British 
Peer were to go abroad on a Goverment mission, or 
to enter the Prussian or Austrian services for the pur- 
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pose of gaining military instmction, and were he not 
to put a Coronet over his arms, no one would give him 
credit for being equal even to the youngest son of 
Baron Paganini the violin-player.'' 

These remarks might be very much extended ; but 
enough has, we trust, been said upon this subject. 
The armorial incidents appertaining of right to £a« 
ronetage Dignity are seven in number: viz., Coronet, 
Supporters, Mantle, Collar of SS, Wreath, Helmet, 
and Badge. Of these ornaments, all except one, viz. 
the Coronet, have been carried by one or other class 
of the Baronets for two centuries ; and if it shall be 
asked, * What authority is there for taking a Coro- 
net?' it is answered, the very same that there is for 
taking a Helmet. The Patents of the Baronets give 
the latter just as much as they give the former. But 
as they authorise no Baronet to carry a Bloody 
Hand in a shield on a hammer-cloth, it is to be 
hoped that such Baronets as have heretofore had 
courage to set heraldic laws at defiance in that 
particular, will henceforth have the additional cou- 
rage to go a step further, and on the Royal warrant 
of James I. regulate their Armories as the " other 
Hereditary Degrees^* are regulated. The propriety 
of a Baronet*s doing so will be questioned by no one 
— at least, by no one who has any pretensions to 
have Coat Armour. In the present age of Novi 
Homines and vanity-struck plebeianism, when hun- 
dreds are sprawling daily over each other's shoul- 
ders, hissing and stinging like gad-flies in a bottle. 
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it would be too much to expect a universal acquiea* 
cence in the propriety of our Baronets doin^ what 
is necessary to put their lawful rank in eyidence. 
But that propriety will be admitted by all who are 
favourable to the conservation of a regular and gra- 
duated Aristocracy in England. Let the Baronet in 
especial who thinks otherwise, or who may think 
dubiously upon the point, remember this pungent 
remark of a very good authority, — " As to the Red 
Hand on a Baronet's carriage, no more attention is 
paid to it on the Continent than would be paid to a 
red foot or to a red nose ! The foreign Herald mis- 
takes it for a mark of cadency, or of a younger 
branch, and conceives that it is rather a diminution 
than an augmentation of honour. A Coronet and 
Supporters would not disparage the Shield of the 
Baronet Brydges, though consisting of three hun- 
dred and sixty princely, royal, and imperial qnarter- 
ings ; but the Red Hand only disfigures the sim- 
plicity of his ancient paternal coat." * 

* Sir James Lawrence. 



HONORARY STYLES. 



If the principle for regulating armorial incidents 
be misunderstood and non-applied, the same remark 
holds good as regards Honorary Styles, or courtesy 
epithets. Since the time when the Baronets resolved 
to revive the use of their ancient style of ** The 
Honourable," fozzy-headed claqueurs in clubs, do- 
tards in drawing-rooms, and all the rank and file 
of heralds, placemen, sycophants, and others, have 
been up in arms upon the subject. It so happens, 
however, in this ancient and free monarchy, that 
ever since the days when the old Earl of Warrenne 
thus observed — " Antecessores mei, vero cum Will. 
Bastardo venientes conquesti sunt terras suas gladio : 
non enim Rex terram per se devicit et subjecit, sed 
progenitores nostri fuerunt cum eo participes et 
coadjutores," — there have been ranks and estates of 
men in England who have appropriated to them- 
selves, and have had ascribed to them by others, 
such attributes of distinction as those of '' Noble," 
•' Very Noble," « Truly Noble,'' « Most Noble," 
« Honourable," " Right Honourable," " Most Ho- 
nourable," &c. Of the former styles, that of 
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" Noble/' in all its degrees, positive, comparative, 
and superlative, was bestowed, in the 17tli 
and all preceding centuries, upon every per- 
son of Knightly rank, and upon every family of 
Equestrian quality. Again, the more modem aad 
higher styles *' Honourable," " Right Honourable," 
and " Most Honourable," were attributed to the 
Lordly and Princely degrees of the Nobility. None 
of these styles originate from the Grown ; none flow 
from Royal grant, from warrant or permission. 
The Royal style itself, whether " Grace," " High- 
ness," " Majesty," *' Dread Sovereign," " Most 
Excellent," &c., are all courtesy ascriptions which 
the meanest subject may give to the Queen, or 
withhold at pleasure. And how so 1 '^ Because," 
says a learned writer of the middle of last century, 
'* as to these adjectives, they are not so essential to the 
honorary dignity of the possessor as is their Titles*— 
which latter, like true substances, continue the 
same— but are more of the nature of mere accidents, 
having been given in different times to persons of 
the same dignity, depending much on custom, and 
are in some measure ad libitum,'* 

Some years ago^ on the appearance of a genea- 
logical account of the Families forming the Sixth 
Degree of our Dignity Hereditary, or High Nobility, 
an exception was taken by some of the writers of 
the day to the dedication, because in the exact 
phraseology used in ancient formularies the volume 
was inscribed '' To the Right Excellent, High, and 
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Magnanimous Albert Edward, by the Grace of 
God, Knight and Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the 
Isles, Earl of Carrick, Dake of Rothsay, Prince and 
Great Steward of Scotland, Prince of Wales, &c." 
But when any ill-mannered subject — as, for instance, 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, in his book of paint, 
leather, and gilding, misnomered a History of the 
Orders of Knighthood of the British Empire— in- 
scribes a work *' To the Queen," it does not appear 
that the republican brevity of the language offends 
the nostrils of any of the multitude of Radical scribes 
who cater in such things for the democratic appetite 
of the age. During the course of a State Progress, 
there is an instance on record of Queen Elizabeth 
haying herself rebuked one of her loving subjects, 
who instead of saying ' God bless your Royal Ma- 
jesty,* called out * God bless your Noble Grace.* 
But the times are changed ; and though it still hap- 
pens, when a Duke of Norfolk dies, that the Heralds, 
as in duty bound, proclaim his courtesy styles to be 
" The Most High, Mighty, and Most Noble Prince,'* 
nevertheless it comports not with the Portcullis, 
Rouge Dragon, or Garter notions of the day, to 
attribute the epithets "Noble," ** Worshipful," 
•* Right Worshipful," &c., to the several ranks 
of the Lesser Nobility, to whom they as rightfully 
belong as those above cited do to the head of all the 
Howards. 

It is, however, from inattention to such things 
that foreign writers continually make upon not only 
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oarEsquirage but Baronetage ranks such remarks as 
follows : — '^ Is it not in the highest degree extra- 
ordinary that our German great personages, (the 
writer is a mediatised or recently-created Prince, 
whose family until about 100 years ago was amongst 
the low nobility of Germany,) who are not de- 
ficient in hauteur towards their own compatriots, 
should treat every English person favourably with- 
out asking whether he has any rank at home ?** 
This was said of a British Baronet at whose house 
the writer had been feted. But on the Continent 
the absence of courtesy styles every day coun- 
tenances the impression that the English Aristo- 
cracy are mere " Gutter-bloods,^* Nay, whilst 
there the epithet " Hochwohlgebom," or " High 
Well-born," is at present given to everybody 
above the rank of a plebeian, and whilst to addresEr 
the lowest of the lower German Nobility, or even a 
better sort of Government Officer, by an inferior style 
would be considered a mark of rudeness, if not of 
insult, even our Peers are no longer addressed 
** Monseigneur,'* but "Monsieur.** The following 
remark by a lackered appendage to a little German 
Court — " You may say that it 'was a foolish thing to 
make Stulz the tailor a Baron ; but your King has 
done just as bad, for he has made Mr Progham and 
Wax a Baron" — may raise a smile. But such epithets 
for our Baronets, Lord-Barons, and Viscounts, as 
those of ** Hochgebom " and ^^Erlaucht," are as much 
worth contending for in the present day, as in the 
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days when Richelieu apologised in these terms for a 
departure from etiquette in addressing the Duke of 
Buckingham, — The cannons of the British Navy 
are more powerful than the canons of the Church.'* 
The determination hy our Baronets to revive the 
use of their courtesy style, " The Honourable, " will 
be disapproved of by no one who will take the trou- 
ble to make himself acquainted with the reasons 
which have led them to do so. ^^ That Baronets 
and Baronetesses," says the learned author of the 
*' Notes and Additions concerning the Baronet- 
age," published in London in 1767 1 '^have been 
usually styled ' Honorable ' from time immemorial, is 
an unquestionable truth, supported by a great va- 
riety of evidences, as in numbers of literary super- 
scriptions as well in print as manuscript — ^multi- 
tudes of dedications of books of the learned in 
different times, some more than a century ago, as 
well as private ordinary deeds and writings of differ- 
ent natures, and other vouchers, that sufficiently 
concur to evince a constant custom, which seems, as 
Selden observes, to give the law in this matter." 
This writer further observes — " Baronets have been 
called 'Honorable' by our heralds, as it often 
occurs ; so here I will give one instance in a record 
itself. The learned Sir William Segar, when Garter 
Principal King of Arms, in a declaratory patent rela- 
tive to the old arms, quarterings, &c. of Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart., uses these terms, ^ Honorabili Viro 
Domino Edwardo Dering fMUiti etBaronettOy whom 
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he 80 styles quatenus a Baronet, Sir Edward being 
in no office that would otherwise entitle him to be 
so called." Bat even this style was but part of 
that to which Sir Edward Dering was justly en- 
titled ; for the correct and proper style of a Lord- 
Baron is that of *' Most Noble and Right Honoura- 
ble," and that of a Knight and Baronet " Most 
Noble and Honourable." We find that the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to 
Queen Elizabeth, inscribed his work on the Con- 
stitution of England '' To the Most Noble Sir 
Thomas Glenham, Eques Auratus." And Sir Ed- 
ward Dering being both an Eques Auratus and a 
Baronet, the attribution to him of ^* Most Noble and 
Honourable" was his rightful due. Again, the 
author above quoted observes—** The younger sons 
of Viscounts and Barons are by law Esquires ; but 
by their birth alone they are not at common law en- 
titled to be called 'Honorable,' unless such persons 
are otherwise thereunto entitled : if sued, a writ 
could not now abate by the common law for a defect 
of that attribute." Further, he adds — *' Should it be 
objected that the younger sons of Viscounts and 
Barons being called simply Esquires in entries in 
the Heralds' College is only an omission, and that 
it does not necessarily follow that they were not 
then entitled to be called ' Honorable,' unless it ean 
be proved that in those days they had some other 
attribute ; it may only be urged as a conclusive ar- 
gument that another they then had, in consequence 
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of their precedence of Knights, &c., which was that 
of ^ Right Worshipful ;' for as Esquires possessing 
no title or dignity, thej could not pretend to be so 
called. The true and well-known distinction, as 
appears from the writers at the time of James I. who 
treat of this matter, as also from the records in the 
Heralds' Office, being this. Knights of the different 
Orders were styled 'Right Worshipful,' but the 
gentry (Esquires, and Gentlemen) only ^ Worship- 
ful ;' but as these sons of Barons and Viscounts pre- 
ceded Esquires and Knights too, in consequence of 
this precedence they became styled ' Right Wor- 
shipful,' a word which upwards of a century ago, 
and for some time afterwards, carried as respectful 
an idea as the word 'Honorable' does now." 

The Baronetage was founded in 1611, and the 
courtesy style of '' The Honourable " is attributed 
to it in documents printed by the Royal Founder's 
command. So early as two years after the erection 
of the Order, we have a printed sermon of Bishop 
Potter, preached by him '* at the solemnity of that 
Honorable Baronet Sir Edward Seymour's burial." 
Among the letters to the celebrated Sir Robert Cot- 
ton^ Bart., now preserved in the British Museum 
Library, are several addressed to him " The Honor- 
able," by persons of the first distinction then living. 
Many letters are extant of Oliver Cromwell, written 
by him whilst Protector, to Baronets as ''The 
Honorable ;" and there is not lack of proof in the 
family papers of any Baronet of England, Scotland, 
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or Ireland, of their ancestors being addressed as 
«*The Honorable" during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. In the " Note on the Style qf the Honor- 
able" given at page 276 in the " Baronetagb for 
184d," the most prejudiced individual upon this 
point will find collected a body of evidence sufficient 
to satisfy him that '^Honorable" was univer- 
sally ascribed to Baronets in past reigns by Royalty, 
by Ministers of State, by Peers, Knights, Gentle- 
men, Heralds, Lawyers, Genealogists, Historians, 
and society in general. And such being the case, 
the revival of this old epithet by the Baronets 
will be disapproved of by no one except such as 
consider that Sir Harris Nicolas honoured the 
Queen by the omission, in the dedication referred 
to, of her ancient and customary styles, rather than 
by their attribution. As honorary attributes ema- 
nate from the courtesy of society alone, of course 
the ascription to a Baronet of the style of ^* Honour- 
able " lies with his correspondents, who have the 
power either to give or to withhold the same. No 
man in addressing a Peer need style him " Right 
Honourable;" even the patent giving to Prince Al- 
bert the style of "Royal Highness" may be a dead 
letter with all who choose to omit it. But then 
ascriptions of rank cannot be withheld by any 
Knight, Esquire, or Gentleman from the ranks 
above them, without abating their own considera- 
tion. It has been well remarked, ninety-one years 
ago, by the learned writer of the •* Notes and Ad- 
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DiTiONS ON THE Baronetagb," already quoted, that 
" it is with abundant reason that those who enjoy 
the title of Baronet so long and usually have been, 
and still are, in literary directions and the like, 
called ^ Honourable ;' and which themselves have 
an equal right to assume and expect as their in- 
feriors ; not that they are the higher with or the 
lower without it." This style will therefore be 
taken by all such Baronets as duly appreciate their 
rank and pre-eminence in British society, and no 
real British Gentleman will withhold the same, 
because courtesy is the essence of true nobility, and 
without it the monarchical principle in a nation 
cannot long exist. Baronets have ever willingly 
ascribed to the members of the other degrees of 
Dignity Hereditary the styles which they respec- 
tiyely appropriate ; and when a Peer omits ^^ Ho- 
nourable" in addressing a letter to a Baronet, a 
Baronet has it always in his power to retaliate by 
omitting " Right Honourable " when writing to a 
Peer in reply. A Baronet arrogates to himself 
nothing unduly when he takes the style of '' Honour- 
able," when he gives that style to his brother 
Baronets, and when he expects it from his relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, tenants, servants, trades- 
people, and others. And as the Order collectively 
far outnumbers any other class of the High Nobi- 
lity, and is the only one in Christendom which com- 
bines hereditary baronial with hereditary knightly 
hononrs, it becomes their rank, and is consistent 
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with the usages both of past and present times, 
that they should freely enjoy this honorary attri- 
bute. Throughout Germany, Counsellors, Profes- 
sors, Physicians, Judges, Clergymen, Burgomasters, 
&c., are invariably styled "Well-born;** Surgeons, 
Apothecaries, Merchants, Shopkeepers, &c., '^Noble- 
bom ;'* these being what are called the HoNO- 
RATioRES. Barons are styled *' High Well-bom/* 
and Counts " High-bom ;" their descendants being 
all Barons and Counts, and " High Well-bora," and 
** High-bora," to their latest posterity. The British 
Baronet, then, who shrinks from considering himself 
'' Most Noble and Honourable," ought to remember 
these things ; and to remember also, that whilst 
many an Englishman would not be displeased at 
being styled " The Well-born," and would be highly 
flattered by the style " The Noble-born,*' the ascrip- 
tion of such to a German Gentleman would be an 
insult for which he would run the writer through 
the body. " A German Baron, a French Comte, and 
an Italian Marchese are," says a writer already 
quoted, " nearly equal in rank, and, when of good 
quality, are all highly respectable ; but not more 
so than an English Squire was even since the 
Restoration ; and would still be, if the visitations of 
the Heralds, and the regulations of the Courts of 
Honour, were properly enforced." The day for 
Herald Visitations and Courts of Honour is long 
gone past ; but the ascription of courtesy styles, 
the exercise of armorial incidents, and the revival 
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of chiyalrons insignia — ^these are things which the 
British Aristocracy, titled and nntitled, have at their 
own disposal ; and it becomes each to aid the other, 
that thej may be freely used, exercised, and 
enjoyed. 



CHIVALROUS INSIGNIA. 



If great and general ignorance prevails relative 

to armorial incidents and honorary styles, the samt 

remark holds good respecting chivalrous insignia. 

There is no book in the English language that may 

be called the Philosophy of Heraldry; none 

that can enable the inquirer clearly to understand 

the principle by which whatever may be considered 

Tessera Nobilitatis, whether personal or heraldic, 

are ruled. A few Royal Orders of Knighthood have 

sprung up in our Constitution, each of which have 

prescribed by the Crown certain distinctions, some 

armorial, some personal. But whence it comes 

that of the entire body of the British Aristocracy, 

some classes have insignia, and others have none, no 

one can tell. Dip into the multitudinous volumes 

which load the shelves of our Heraldic Libraries to 
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find anything like a general law or custom for the 
regulation of such points, and you are at once lost in 
a fog of erroneous notions and conflicting opinions. 
The learned Selmasius, a foreign heraldic authority, 
lays it down in relation to the Continental Nobi- 
lity, that "all the ensigns and marks of honour 
appertaining to persons of highest distinction are 
Equestrian,'* This opinion we hold to be cor- 
rect ; and further, we believe, it applies equally to 
the English as to the Foreign Aristocracy. To 
Chivalry, and not to Royalty, are we indebted for all 
those helmets, badges, diadems, wreaths, collars, 
coronets, robes, ornaments, and decorations, of 
whatsoever description, that have come down to us 
from the feudal times. If we are correct here, it is 
an error to believe that the Peers derive the 
heraldic incidents common to their respective 
ranks from their parliamentary or political nobi- 
lity. It is an error also to believe that coronets, 
supporters, robes, &c. are the concomitants alone 
of Hereditary Dignity. Sir George Mackenzie, in 
his Chapter " of Crowns," mentions that Knights 
Bannerets carried a plain Circle of Gold, adorned 
with three ordinary pearls. Strutt, in his " Anti- 
quities," published in the year 1775, says, •' For- 
merly there does not seem to have been any dif- 
ference between the ornaments worn by Dukes and 
Earls ; their Golden Circles, which were in the 
place of Coronets, are precisely the same in the 
reigns of the Norman Kings as well as in the time 
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of Hicbard II ;" whilst concerning " Circles, Chap- 
lets or Wreaths, and Coronets, so often occurring 
on our monumental figures," Stothard, in his work 
on Monumental Effigies, observes — *' The Coro- 
net does not appear to have been used under its pre- 
sent form by Princes, Dukes, Earls, or Knights, till 
the reign of Edward III ; and it is then to be found 
indiscriminately on the heads of all these." Selden, 
" the Learned,** speaks of the Crownet, or Circulus 
Aureus, as *' an honorary ornament ;" whilst Spel- 
man remarks — '^ In these latter ages the Nobility 
have been distinguished from persons of inferior 
rank by having Supporters and Coronets cut on 
their seals ; but, as far as I am able to observe, 
there was not anciently any particular marks in the 
seals of the Nobility that differenced them from 
Knights." 

The following postulate is laid down in our 
law books, and is universally received; namely, 
that " Though the Nobility of England in titles, 
and by certain ceremonies, may be distinguished, 
yet a Baron (t. e. a Lord-Baron or Peer) is in equi- 
page as unto nobility and privileges incident to 
their dignities with Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, and 
Viscounts." Hence any Lord-Baron who would 
admit, or act on the pretence, that Lord-Barons are 
not entitled of right to be regulated in accordance 
with the principle which these words involve, 
would compromise the honour and the prerogatives 
of his own degree. This is so plain and palpable 
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an issue, that it admits of no room for argument. 
Yet there are a multitude in all ranks of the privi- 
leged classes who cannot see what right a Baronet 
has to similar ensigns of dignity, although a 
Baronet's pretensions to such incidents are not 
grounded on a postulate in a law book, but on a 
clause in a Royal patent, which clause expressly 
provides and declares that in such things a Baronet 
shall be regulated as Lord- Barons, Viscounts, 
Earls, Marquesses, and Dukes are regulated. 

A Duke, Marquess, Earl, and Viscount can show 
nothing for their Coronets, except use and wont. 
These were assumed as chivalrous distinctions in 
the earlier ages by persons of quality, long before 
the titles of Duke, Marquess, Earl, or Viscount 
existed under our Constitution in any other shape 
than as mere honorary and official titles. The 
right which assumption thus originated, and 
custom continued, was so far ratified and allowed 
by the Crown since the Restoration, that Lord- 
Barons had a Coronet allowed to them by special 
warrant of the Sovereign. This warrant, however, 
proves the exception, not the rule, in the use of 
such ornaments. And as our Baronets had the 
injury done them of not having a Coronet assigned 
to them in 1661, when Lord- Barons got theirs, 
they have only done an act of tardy justice to 
themselves by comiug in 1842 to the conclusion to 
adopt a Coronet with four balls (two in front) as an 
emblem of their Hereditary Dignity. 
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Equestrian Dignity, from which, according to 
Selmasius, all ensigns and marks of honour apper- 
taining to persons of highest distinction flow, has 
always in England partaken of an hereditary 
character. By ampliating the Baronetage one year 
after its institution with Knighthood — the degree 
of Eques Auratus— James I. has for ever per- 
petuated that dignity, and provided for the exer- 
cise and enjoyment in every reign of the ensigns and 
ornaments appertaining to it. Of these decorations, 
one of the most esteemed was the Golden Collar of 
SS, the use of which the Baronets have revived, 
both as an armorial and as a personal emblem of 
honour. This collar is considered by most writers 
to have no greater antiquity than the reign of 
Henry IV. It was undoubtedly a badge of that 
Sovereign, and also of his Queen, Joan of Navarre, 
as their monument in Westminster Abbey still 
shows. But Gough mentions that a Collar of SS 
was upon the tomb of Matilda Fitz-Walter of 
Dunmow, who lived in the reign of King John : 
and Ashmole further instances a sepulchral erec- 
tion in the Collegiate Church at Warwick, with 
the portraiture of Margaret, wife of Sir William 
Peito, said to have been sculptured there in the 
reign of Edward III, having the same Collar. 
That this Collar was worn by the Nobility, greater 
and lesser, of both sexes, is certain ; for the 
Statute of the 2nd Henry IV, enacted to regulate 
the use of liveries called signs, and liveries of cloth, 

£ 
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ordains that ^^ all kinds of liveries and signs shall be 
entirely abolished, except (and the exception folly 
secured the continuance of the custom) that all the 
Sons of the King, Dukes, Earls, Barons, and 
Baronettes, might use the livery of our Lord the 
King of his Collar, as well in his absence as in his 
presence ; and that all other Knights and Esquires 
should use it in the presence of the King, and not 
in his absence." The Royal assent to this Bill was 
accompanied with further regulations, among which 
were that " Dukes, Earls, Barons, and Baronettes of 
the realm might use the said livery in their counties 
and elsewhere, and that Knights and Esquires 
might use the said livery in going from the Hostel 
of the King and returning to it, always provided 
that they did not use it in the counties and 
countries in which they resided or sojourned." Here, 
then, all the existing ranks of the nobility, titled 
and not titled, had by Act of Parliament an ac- 
knowledgment of their right to use chivalrous 
decorations. But they had also a right extending 
to higher things than the mere insignia of Chivalry: 
they were privileged to have Knighthood itself 
^ patema successions.^ Upon this point Spelman, in 
his ^^ DissERTATio DE MiLiTE," Cap. de Modo 
creandi Milit., observes, — ^^ Poterat et Miles (ut 
quidam asserunt) eum Militem facere qui a patre 
natus est Milite : quod hsec Dignitas ad talem 
pertinuisse habita est tam ex jure quam ex gratia, 
ut ex eo liqueat quod Edouardus I. proclamari 
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fecit per totam Angliam ut quotquot tenerentnr 
fieri Militis successions patema, et qui haberent 
ande militarent, adessent gradum Busceptnri." 

From old records we also find that at Coronations, 
and other Royal Solemnities, the di£Ferent grada- 
tions of Dignity walked in habits and ornaments 
befitting their respective estates. Froissart men- 
tions that at the Coronation of Henry IV, "Les 
Dues, Comtes, et Barons avoient longue houpe- 
land's d'escarlate, et longne manteaux fonrrez de 
meneyer, et grans chaperons aussi fourrez en cette 
maniere, £t tons les Dues et les Comtes ayoient 
trois honobles de menever assises sur Tespanl 
senestre d'mi quartier de long, on environ ; et les 
Barons n'en avoient que deux ; et tons les autres 
Chevaliers et Escuyers avoient honpelandes fonrrez 
de livree, et estoyent d'escarlate," Yet, were we to 
credit Sir Edward Walker's account of the Coro- 
nation of Charles II, we would suppose that Barons 
never wore Caps of Dignity before that occasion ; 
for he says, after mentioning that the King created 
six Barons, *^ A question arose about the wearing of 
their Capps, this being the first time the Barons ever 
had any such ; and Garter was sent to know his 
Majesty's pleasure about it, who declared that he 
held it fit they should weare such Capps, and autho- 
rized them to have and use them." The Caps 
referred to were red velvet, turned up with minever, 
and no doubt were similar to the <^ grans Chaperons 
aussi fourrez '' noticed by Froissart. 
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The Baronets upon several State occasions, in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I, walked in the pro- 
cession with the other Hereditary Degrees ; and 
though no records are found to show what habits 
and ornaments they wore, it is quite certain that 
they did not appear in these Royal ceremonials with- 
out being suitably apparelled. The commandment 
also directed by Charles I. to the Attorney-General 
Heath in 1627, relative to the Ulster Riband and 
Badge, has been lost ; but the Curialitas Regni, and 
the fact that two years later his Majesty addressed 
a letter to the Privy Council of Scotland authorising 
the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia to wear 
the Nova Scotia cognizance, with an Orange Riband, 
as a personal decoration, are sufficient to authorise 
the Ulster Baronets to do what they have deter- 
mined upon as regards wearing the Ulster cogni- 
zance with a Sanguine Riband, as a personal deco- 
ration. 

The ancient Esquirage Ranks had not only habits 
appropriate to their quality, but likewise Caps of 
Dignity, and Silvet Collars of SS. Nor is this all : 
they wore also Circles of Gold upon the head, as may 
be seen in the portraits of many Esquires and Gen- 
tlemen in the reign of Henry IV. and other Sove- 
reigns. All these ancient marks of Equestrian qua- 
lity are rights of blood in the families of the truly 
Esquirage Nobility ; and as rights of blood do not 
prescribe, it is highly desirable that their use should 
be again revived. 
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But it is to the Baronets principally that the 
duty belong of fully reviving the long-disused 
ensigns of chivalrous honour. With them Knight- 
hood is not only a privilege **paterna successione^'* 
but also by Royal patent. Hence they are heredi- 
tarily the custodians of all that Knights ever en- 
joyed by grant, by assumption, by courtesy, or by 
custom. Nor does their right terminate here: 
they are likewise entitled by patent to take, use, 
and enjoy armorial incidents, and courtesy pre- 
eminencies of a kind similar to those enjoyed by the 
several Baronial Orders. In this patent the Royal 
Founder does not provide that his heirs and suc- 
cessors in the Crown shall from time to time regu- 
late at their pleasure either the Armories or the 
Insignia of the Baronets. On the contrary, any 
interference on the part of his heirs and successors 
is expressly debarred ; and a plain and positive rule 
is laid down of a kind which is applicable in every 
reign, and applicable by the Baronets themselves. 
For construing these Royal patents as they have 
done, and carrying such construction into effect, the 
Baronets are responsible neither to the Sovereign, 
to Ministers, nor to Heralds ; they are themselves 
the arbiters upon such matters. And when it is 
considered, that so far from the chivalrous insignia 
of the mediaeval times originating from Royalty, that 
even Kings and Princes Royal constantly received 
Knighthood itself from the swords of their own 
subjects, it cannot be denied that the Baronets are 
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entitled to take high ground upon snch matters, 
and to regulate their Family Honours either with 
or without the assistance of the Sovereign. The 
Baronets, before asserting any of the prerogatives 
inherent to their position as a degree of Dignity 
Hereditary or High Nobility, paid the late King 
the compliment to ask him to aid them in their en- 
deavours to replace the Baronetage on the original 
excellence of its Chartered Foundation. This his 
Majesty promised to do to the extent of his power ; 
but his gracious intentions were thwarted and ren- 
dered of no efiPect by extraneous interference. The 
Baronets, however, were independent, not of Royal 
authority, for that they have possessed since 1616, 
but of the co-operation of the reigning Sovereign. 
They therefore determined to make good the cove- 
nants of James I. as regards the matters we treat 
of. And after all the unmeaning attacks that have 
been made on the proceedings by some of the less 
influential of the democratic journals, and by scribes 
of the calibre of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, we 
doubt not, if the Aristocracy in general of the 
United Kingdom were polled, the vast majority 
would agree with the writer of the following ex- 
tracts, not merely as regards the armorial incidents 
he refers to, but also as regards the courtesy style 
of " The Honourable," and such chivalrous orna- 
ments as the Collar of SS, the Ulster Badge, &c.: — 
" As to Coronets and Supporters, there can now 
be no obstacle to the Baronets assuming them> 
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right or wrongs because Arms themselves are 
allowed to be assumed by every person who has 
wherewithal to pay the tax. If therefore the Baro- 
nets choose to make any addition to their genuine 
bearings, and that addition be opposed, it must be 
opposed in the spirit of impartial justice, which will 
oblige the party opposing to abate the Arms them- 
selves of all those who pay the tax without having 
a right to bear thenu 

** On this account, every one of the legitimate 
English Gentry would see with pleasure the 
Baronets assume Coronets ; because any just and 
impartially-conducted inquiry into their right in 
this respect must end in distinguishing the 
Hereditary Armigeri of Great Britain from 
those who have usurped their titles and distinc- 
tive badges; and it would also bring before the 
world the reasons which led to their assumption^ 
and which appear to me to be in themselves suffi- 
cient to incline every correctly-thinking man to 
gay — < If the Baronets have no right to Coronets 
and Supporters, they ought to have such a right, if 
it were only for the sake of making the successors 
of James I. look like honest men in the pages of 
future history.' " • 



* "Letter to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Baronets/' from a British Esquire, and Member of the 
Bar, 1838. 



BLSTEE BADGE. 




LAMH DERG EIRIN. 
THE RED HAND OF IRELAND. 



" This Royal cognizance, according to tradition, 
takes its origin from the following circumstance : 
In an ancient expedition for the conquest of Ire- 
land, the leader of it declared that whosoever of his 
followers first touched the shore, should possess the 
territory. O'Neil, from whom descended the princes 
of Ulster of that name, bent upon obtaining so 
noble a reward, and seeing another boat likely to 
land before him, cut off his left hand and threw it 
on the coast. Hence a sinister hand ffides, in a 
field argent, was taken for the armorial ensign of 
the proyince, and it was given to the Baronets in 
1612, by King James I, when that monarch added 
Knighthood for ever to the Babonetaob, together 
with the high chivalrous functions of surrounding 
the Royal Standard of the Sovereign for its defence. 
This special mark of King James's favour, the 
Baronets have lately resolved to wear, as a personal 
distinction of their rank ; following in this respect 
the precedent which exists in the Scottish Branch 
of their Order, and acting on a commandment of 
King Charles I, in 1627. The badge is to be worn 
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with a sanguine riband encircled with the motto 
* Pro Rege et Patria * — words which appropriately 
express the Order's well-tried loyalty to the Crown 
and its eminent sendees to the State. Some writers 
have ignorantly fancied that the badge of the 
Ulster Baronets alludes to the sanguinary conflicts 
in which they were engaged. The Order, how- 
ever, though enjoying the perpetual military post 
of honour above mentioned, was founded for peace- 
able and social objects, viz. : ' To establish that so 
great a province of the empire as Ulster should 
more and more flourish, not only in the true 
practice of religion, civil humanity, and probity 
of manners, but also in the afiOiuence of riches, 
and abundance of all things which contribute 
either to the ornament or happiness of the Com- 
monwealth.' These meritorious ends the Baronets 
so eflectually promoted, that, according to Hume 
the historian, in the short space of nine years 
more advances were made towards the reformation 
of Ireland than had been made in the 440 years 
which had elapsed since the conquest of it was 
first attempted. The Bloody Hand of the Baro- 
nets is therefore no emblem of bloody deeds ; but 
being the ancient Royal ensign of the province, 
it was properly bestowed to commemorate the 
laudable objects for which the Order was erected. 
It was the casting vote of a Baronet in the 
House of Commons which seated the House of 
Hanover firmly on the throne ; and considering 
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that his late Majesty was concussed by the 
democratic advisers since driven from office, to 
break the Royal promise which he made in 
1835 to the Baronets in regard to a badge, it 
must be agreeable to her Majesty, who inherits 
the blood of all the Stuarts, and to every lover 
of monarchical institutions in the realm, that 
documents should lately have been discovered 
which instruct the right of every member of the 
Baronetage to wear as a personal distinction 
this ancient pledge of its Royal Founder's 
favour. Notwithstanding all the explanations 
which have appeared, there are still persons to 
be found, and some of them moving in the 
upper circles, so profoundly stupid as not to 
comprehend the principle upon which the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Baronets in regard to 
their family distinctions rest, and who constantly 
put the question, — ' Has the Queen or the Gro- 
vemment sanctioned the proceedings V This in- 
terrogative cannot be better answered than by 
another. What has the Queen or the Govern- 
ment to do with rights vested in the Baronets 
by patents passed under the Great Seal in 1611, 
1612, and 1610, which can neither be abrogated, 
altered, nor disallowed ? Again, the principle re- 
ferred to will be understood by every person of 
common intelligence who takes the trouble to 
consider that the Baronets are the only privi- 
leged subjects in the British Monarchy who 
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enjoy hereditarily both baronial and equestrian 
nobility, and that they are entitled in conse- 
quence, by the constitution of their Order, to 
enjoy such heraldic and other decorations as by 
custom peers and knights possess and enjoy." 

Timesy April 13th, 1842. 



ADDRESSES. 



Letters to members of the Six Degrees of High 
Nobility ought to be addressed as follows : — 

TO DUKES. 

To his Grace 

The Duke of A , 



dc, dc. dc. 
Your Grace, 
or 
My Lord Duke, 

TO MARQUESSES. 

To the Most Honourable 

The Marquess of B , 

dc, dc. dc. 
My Lord Marquess^ 
or 
My Lord. 
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TO EARLS. 



To the Right Honourable 

The Earl of C- 

dc, dc. dc. 
My Lord Earl, 
or 
My Lord. 

TO VISCOUNTS. 

To the Right Honourable 

The Viscount of E , 

dc. dc, dc. 
My Lord Viscounty 
or 
My Lord. 

TO LORD BARONS. 

The Right Honourable 

Lord D , 

dc, dc. dc. 
My Lord. 

TO BAHONETS. 

To the Honourable 

Sir A B , Bart,, 

dc. dc. dc. 
Your Honour, 
or 
Sir A< 
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TO DUCHESSES. 

Her Grace 

The Duchess of E , 



dc, dc, dc. 
Your Qracey 

or 

My Lady Duchess. 

TO MARCHIONESSES. 

The Most Honourable 

The Marchioness of F , 



dc, dc. dc. 
My Lady Ma/rchioness, 

or 

My Lady. 

TO COUNTESSES. 

To the Right Honourable 

The Countess of G , 



dc. &c. dc. 
My Lady Countess, 

or 

My Lady. 

TO VISCOUNTESSES. 

To the Right Honourable 

The Viscountess of H , 



dc. dc, dc. 
My Lady ViscountesSy 
or 
M^ Lady, 
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TO BARONESSES. 



To the Bight Honourable 

The Baroness of I , 

Sc* dc, dc. 
My Lady Baroness^ 

or 
My Lady, 

TO BARONETESSES. 

To the Honourable 

The Baronetess of K , 



dc, dc, dc. 
My Lady Baronetess, 
or 
My Lady, 



*J^ Baronetesses have the right by patent to put 
^' Lady, Madam, or Dame " before their Christian 
names, in the same way that their hasbands are 
privileged to put ** Sir ** before their Christian 
names. 
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